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For Home Furnishings — A Sales Push — See Page 5 


hat’s the Economic Outlook for 1958? A Blueprint for Long-range Planning 


GAS AT WORK for Chicago's Industry 


Calumet Sewage Treatment Works, 400 East 130th St., Chicago, Illinois 


HE Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago — often referred to as the Seventh 
Wonder of American Engineering — serves more 
than 500 square miles including the City of Chi- 


cago and 85 suburbs. 


At the District’s Calumet Sewage Treatment 
Works, Gas is being used in three sludge drying 
units to produce high grade commercial fertilizer. 
It provides fast, clean, easy to control heat with 
minimum maintenance. And since Gas is pur- 


chased on an economical off-peak rate basis, fuel 


costs are kept low. 


Engineer checks operation of three story sludge 
drying unit in fertilizer production room at the 
Calumet Works. Two especially designed Gas 
burners in each unit provide the heat for drying. 


For information on how Gas can serve you in your production operations, call WAbash 
2-6000, Extension 2449. One of our industrial engineers will be glad to discuss Gas 
fuel and its economies as they apply to your plant. 
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address is 30 West Monroe Street in Chicago. It’s the location of the brand new Inland 
1 Building, open for business this month. Here, you can get prompt answers to your ques- 
s about steel . . . deliveries, quality, application. The men who work here have the answers 
authority to act, and are anxious, as usual, to help you. The surroundings are new but the 
re to serve the needs of midwestern steel users remains the same. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY « 30 West Monroe Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
Offices: Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport « St. Louis * Kansas City * Indianapolis * Detroit « New York 
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By Jove! This 
“New York Executive” 


is my idea of comfort! 


A “‘for men only”’ flight 
with beautifully 


exclusive features 


For reservations on this 
popular dinner flight 

from Midway to LaGuardia 
(leaves 5 p.m.), call United 
at Flnancial 6-5700, 


or an authorized travel agent. 


Statistics of.ee 


Chicago Business 


November, 1957 October, 1957 Novembei 


Building permits, Chicago..__ 1,866 2,475 
Cost $14,925,238 $20,239,442 $22, 
Contracts awarded on building projects, ‘ 
Cook. 'Co., ,cost_.. = Sa See $61,216,000 $77. 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers, Cook Co,__.__ 6,135 6,258 
Consideration $4,252,707 $4,771,712 $5, 
Bank clearings, Chicago.» $4,624,814,915  $5,176,873,036 $4,875 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
7th Federal Reserve District _____  $27,389,000,000 $29,611,000,000 $27,943 
Chicago Jonly; =o ee eee _ $13,803,550,000 $15,166,496,000 $14,004,0 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly : 
reporting banks $4,138,000,000  $4,253,000,000 $,948,0 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: : 
Number of shares traded Eras 2,200,810 2,612,061 1; 
Market value of shares traded_________ $65,319,453 $78,518,313 $72,7 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 908,324 925,305 1,0 
Air express shipments, Chicago area. 66,508 77,752 7 
L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area__ 12,369 15,398 : 
Electric power production, kwh, 2 
Gomm. Ed. Co..20 SS Se 1,564,037 ,000 1,744,524,000 1,677,3 
Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago 14,729,035 15,749,042 roa 
Steel production (net tons), metropolitan K 
Ace Wied teat Wt adage Ceres Ae 1,544,000 1,710,000 1,90 
Reyenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: “f 
Surface division 222292) 36,182,089 39,001,591 42, 
Rapid transit division ws 9,142,030 9,528,512 9. 
Postal receipts, Chicago* = $13,514,052 $13,188,110 $15,12 
Air passengers, scheduled, Midway and 
O’Hare airports: 
Arrivals 380,593 457,860 35 
Departures 398,236 465,468 36 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 
Chicago 125.6 124.7 } 
Receipts of salable livestock, 417,543 464,000 4] 
Unemployment compensation claimants, : 
Cook & Dupage counties. 36,422 28,521 2 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County 9 ee = 22,396 21,627 2 
Other Illinois counties___»_»_»_> 13,436 12,432 ; 
* Postal department now reports in four- 1 
week rather than monthly periods. Com- 
parable figure for 1956 is not ayailable. } 
February, 1958, Tax Calendar 


Date Due 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax and MROT return 
and payment for month of January 


17 If total Income and Social Security taxes (FICA) 
withheld from employe, plus employer’s contribution 
in January exceeds $100, pay amount to 


17 Last day for filing farmers’ 1957 calendar-year return 
instead of filing estimate on January 15 

28 Annual federal information returns; a calendar year 
1957 report —not fiscal. Information returns of 
dividends (in excess of $10), salaries from which tax 
has been withheld and other payments of $600 or 
more; corporate distributions during 1957 claimed to 
be non-taxable and information on distributions in 
liquidations of $600 or more (Forms 1096 and 1099). 


Tax 


Returnable to 


Ill. Dept. of Revet 
. 
Authorized Deposit 


District Dir. of I 
Rey. 


Director, Midw: 
ice Center, 1 


Form 1099 not required on wages reported on Form 95th St., K:; 
W-2. Mo. 
28 Last day for filing Annual Franchise Tax report with- 
out alty by domestic and foreign corporations. 
Becdion calendar year 1957 or on end of fiscal year 
preceding Dec. 31, 1957. Secretary of 
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Rendering of New Plant now under Construction for Teleweld, Inc. 


New Plants now Located in 


earing’s Franklin-Mannheim District 


Mannheim Road and Franklin Ave. 


Franklin Park 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 

The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 


NEW MODERN DISTRICT tect and financing on either a long term lease 


or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
) R M Oo D & ie N © L A ie T S toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc. 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


oice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


REVERE ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO 


2501 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. « SEeley 8-3636 - CHICAGO 12, ILLINOI: 
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For the first time in its 

Our history, the Merchan- 

Cover | aise Mart will throw 

open its doors to the 
public for a ten-day “Home Furnish- 
ings Show” and at the same time 
it hopes to “provide a springboard 
for a renewed and revitalized selling 
push” for the home furnishings in- 
dustry. Previewing, on our cover, 
one of the exhibits that will be open 
to the public for the first time is 
Princess Mary Hartline, ABC tele- 
vision star of “Princess Mary's 
Castle.” Conducting her on the tour 
of the Youngstown kitchen exhibit 
is W. O. Ollman, General Manager 
of the Merchandise Mart, who de- 
scribes the ten-day show as the © 
“greatest merchandising program 
ever attempted in Chicago.” 

It will start on January 17 and 
run through January 26. The doors 
will be open from noon until 11 
p-m. Admission for adults will be 
90 cents, with children under 12 
admitted free. 

One of the highlights of the show, 
aimed at sparking public interest, 
will be a six-room tri-level house 
which will be built on the Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza by I. W. Besing- 
er, developer and builder of Mead- 
owdale. It will be completely fur- 
nished as an “Idea House” by the 
Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Decorators with electri- 
cal heating supplied by Common- 
wealth Edison Company. The house 
will be given away, complete with 
a lot in suburban Meadowdale, dur- 
ing the show. In addition daily 
prizes of washers, dryers, refrigera- 
tors, furniture, TV sets, carpeting, 
and dozens of other awards covering 
every phase of the home furnishing 
industry will be given to the attend- 
ing public. Each entrant to the 
show will be given a key. The keys 
that open certain prize winning 
locks, including the one on the 
house, will qualify the individual 
possessing the key to the award for 
the lock opened. 

Four floors of displays of the ~ 
Mart will be open to the public. The 
promotion will also offer special 
films and features on the application 
of home furnishings to modern liv- 
ing. Free literature pertaining to 
home furnishings and their place 
and importance in modern living 
will be available. No retail selling 
will be permitted. The Mart hopes 
to interest those attending into buy- 
ing, but at their local dealers. 
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The Investigation Department of the Kane Service 
can help you get to the bottom of those difficult and 
frequently very costly situations involving the mis- 
behavior of company personnel. Kane Service in- 
vestigators are thoroughly experienced and fully 
qualified, and are backed with the most modern 
scientific detection equipment. All investigations are, 
of course, confidential. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT SCREENING... 
The past history of prospective 
employees for positions involving the 
handling of money or other valuables 
can be verified by the Kane Service 
Investigation Department. Here 

the Polygraph (lie detector) can also be 
advantageously used to uncover the necessary 
facts quickly, 


INVENTORY SHORTAGES... 
Frequently, unknown to 
employees, Kane investigators 
work side-by-side with them 

to uncover the source of 

material and merchandise shortages. 


4 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS... 

The facts concerning excessive drinking 
or similar behavior problems by — 


oF employees in positions of trust can be — 
quickly ascertained by Kane Service investigators. . 


EMBEZZLEMENTS..» 
ey he Specialists in undercover assignments, d 
\ Kane Service investigators 
have many successful case histories 
in solving money thefts. 
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COMPLETE POLYGRAPH 
(lie detector) FACILITIES 


The Kane Service Investigation Department has 
up-to-the-minute Polygraph facilities and skilled 
Polygraph operators. Kane Service investigation 
facilities are available for all types of investigations, 
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TELEPHONE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


Se 


INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT 


Job For Congress 


| arrogant International Brotherhood of Team- 
| finally has run afoul of the government in the 
df one of its most powerful and vicious clubs, the 
cargo” clause. Under this clause, which is in- 
orated in most teamsters’ contracts, trucking em- 
rs refuse to handle any shipment blacklisted by 
nion as “hot.” 
e first blow at this weapon, which has frequently 
1 used for secondary boycotts, was struck by the 
ional Labor Relations Board. In a 3-2 decision, 
LRB ruled that “hot cargo” clauses constitute 
a facie evidence of union inducement or en- 
lagement” of secondary boycott activity. In this 
sion, the board reversed a 1949 decision in which 
pheld the use of the “hot cargo” clause. 
m the heels of the NLRB ruling, the Interstate 
amerce Commission ruled “a common carrier may 
bargain away its statutory obligations to the 
lic,” thus serving notice on trucking companies 
accept the “hot cargo” clause in their contracts 
they may lose their license to operate as common 
iers., 
hese two rulings are the first sign of relief from 
bor weapon that never should have been permitted 
he first place. The issue is not finally resolved, 
ever. Several cases involving it are still pending 
re the Supreme Court. The absolute way to kill 
“hot cargo” clause is by legislation. Secretary of 
or Mitchell has said that the administration in- 
ls to ask Congress to so legislate. Action cannot 
e too soon. 


tke Haste Slowly 


proposed Congressional bill (HR9467), which 
the strong backing of the AFL-CIO, calls for the 
ansion. of the Social Security Act into the medical 
hospital care field. Specifically, it would have the 
ral government, through the social security system, 
the cost of hospital, nursing home and surgical 
ice for persons eligible for old-age and survivors 
ance benefits. 

his proposal, it should be emphasized, is essentially 
same, in principle, as the recurrent bills calling 
federal compulsory health insurance. The only 
rence is that initially, it would apply to only part 
he population instead of all of it. Its enactment 
Jd permit the government to withdraw Social 
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Security taxes on a compulsory basis from almost 
the entire working population and use those taxes 
for services rendered to a particular group. ‘This 
group, at the present time, is estimated at between 
12 and 13 million people. 

It is hard to see how, if this precedent were once 
established, the government could refrain from even- 
tually extending the terms of the act until the goal 
of compulsory health insurance was wholly or very 
largely reached. The next step, logically, would be 
socialized medicine — which, as poll after poll has 
shown, the American people definitely do not want. 

Meanwhile, the American Medical Association has 
created a special task force to conduct an extensive 
research study of the health status of the population 
over the age of 65. The purpose is to obtain authori- 
tative answers to the relevant questions—the economic 
resources of the people affected, the extent that public 
assistance now meets the need, the capabilities of 
voluntary insurers, and so on. The facts will be of 
the utmost importance. 

Pending results of the study, we would be well ad- 
vised to follow the old adage and make haste slowly. 


Keep REA Rural- 


Back in the 1930’s in the early days of the New 
Deal the Rural Electrification Administration was 
formed to bring electricity to rural and remote cus- 
tomers. With more than 95 per cent of American 
homes electrified, the REA’s job is essentially done. 

One might think under such circumstances that the 
agency would be winding up its affairs. This, how- 
ever, is not the way of federal bureaucracy. Instead 
the REA is attempting to change its field of opera- 
tion. Recently Hoosier Energy Cooperative Inc. 
made an application for a loan in excess of $40 million 
at REA’s bargain two per cent interest rate. The co- 
operative wants the loan to build a steam electric 
generating plant to supply power to a proposed alumi- 
num reduction plant as well as to supply cooperative 
power distributors. 

Obviously this would be another extension of fed- 
eral intervention and subsidy in the electric power 
generating iudustry. It should be blocked, if neces- 
sary, by Presidential intercession in REA. 


A GREAT 
FOURSOME! 


AD Smith 
1] Surkay 
“LOADS OF HOT WATER 
FOR ANY PURPOSE” 


EZNOR 


D'S LARGEST-SELLING 


" HEATERS 


JACKSON & 
CHURCH 


OIL-COAL-GAS FURNACES 
UP TO 4 MILLION BTU’s 


4| PEERLESS 


VENTILATING BLOWERS 
FREE ENGINEERING! 
Lowest Prices. Available at 
INDUSTRIAL DIV. 


CHICAGO FURNACE SUPPLY CO. 


1278 CLYBOURN AVE. e CHICAGO 10 
MOhawk 4-1300 
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MACHINERY MOVING 


WE ERECT ANYTHING 
MECHANICAL 


MACHINERY MOVERS 
MILLWRIGHTS 
MACHINISTS 
HEAVY HAULING 


LICENSED - BONDED - INSURED 

MO nroe 6-4114 

T AF CONTRACTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


1125-1131 W. ADAMS 


Here... here... 
and Everywhere 


© Owners of AT&T — Stockholders 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company now have reached the ex- 
traordinary total of 1,600,000 people 
according to John J. Scanlon. The 
company’s dividend checks go to 
around 22,000 communities through- 
out the nation and in 120 foreign 
lands — and all the checks are paya- 
ble on the same day. The telephone 
company executive reports that the 
firm’s list of stockholders includes 


14,520 Smiths, 6,600 Browns, and 
4,950 Joneses. : 
¢ Automatic Sentry — Electronic 


Secretary Industries, Inc. of Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, has introduced a new 
unit capable of electronically and 
automatically detecting a wide varie- 
ty of abnormal conditions such as 
fire, changes in pressure, or theft. 
When an alert condition occurs, the 
“Electronic Sentry” will: 1) connect 
itself across the telephone line; 2) 
dial a predetermined number elec- 
tronically; and 3) by means of a pre- 
recorded message, inform the person 
who answers of the nature of the 
trouble. 


e Big Gains for Semiconductors 
— Industry sales of semiconductors 
in 1957 will exceed $125 million as 
compared with forecasts of $100 mil- 
lion made last fall according to 
Joseph S. O'Flaherty, manager of 
Hughes Aircraft Company’s semi- 
conductor division. He said his own 
company’s’ semiconductor sales, prob- 
ably the nation’s largest, would be 
in excess of $20 million this year 
and are expected to pass $35 million 
in 1958 with the industry as a whole 
reaching $200 million in 1958. The 
industry’s sales for 1956 were $70. 
He predicts an industry volume in 
excess of $450 million by 1961. 


e Second Financial System Grows 
— Growth of federal loan, loan in- 
surance and guarantee programs in 
the past 35 years has been so great 
that they now constitute a second 
financial system, partly competing 
with and partly complementing the 
private financial system. In the first 
four years of the 1950's, federal lend- 
ing and loan underwriting averaged 


about $13 billion a year — over 
times he average for 1935-39. ~ 
outstanding amounts of past 
current federal loans and gua 
averaged about $36 billion in 
early fifties. These are among 
facts made public for the first 
in “Federal Lending: Its Growth 
Impact”, a report published by 
National Bureau of Economie 
search. 


e Pensioners on the Rise 
Age, Survivors and Disability Ii 
ance payments are now being 
ceived by more than half of z 
the 15 million people 65 years 
over in the United States, accor 
to the National Industrial Cot 
ence Board. The Board notes 
by comparison, in 1948 only 
out of eight people in this 
bracket were receiving these ben 


e Mortgage Investment Declin 
For the first time in five years, | 
was a decrease in the amount 0 
insurance dollars newly inves 
the mortgage market in 1957. 
trasted with a 1956 peak year t 
of $6.7 billion in new morg 
loans to property owners, the 4 
gate acquisition for 1957 amo 
to an esimated $5.2 billion, off a 
one-fifth from the previous yee 
cording to the Institute of Lif 
surance. A cutback in the nui 
of new homes built and a decn 
in the refinancing of properties 
factors in the decline of new im 
ments in the mortgage field. 


e Aluminum Boom Predicte 
Spurred by a sharp increase in 
of aluminum in automobiles, f 
annual consumption of aluminum 
the United States will rise from 
present two million tons to te 
lion tons by 1975, predicts Rie 
S. Reynolds Jr., president of 
nolds Metals Company. 


e Traffic Toll Brings Ree 
Claims — The mounting traffic 
is certain to bring a record num 
of life insurance death claims 
with a record amount paid out 
this cause. In the first nine mo 

(Continued on page 31) 
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clean, safe silent heat for residences ¢ hotels 
icket booths * rest rooms — 


section 
ance, | 
conting: 


Berko 1500 Watt Low Boy 
Radiant Heater 


For use in areas where space between win- 
dow sill and floor is limited. 


No glowing element 

No moving parts; no maintenance problems 
Uniform heat, individual room temperature control 
Economical, simple installation 

Space-saving, attractive built-in appearance 


@ Berko 750 Watt Recessed 
Radiant Heater 


... 39 years of Dependable Service 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical 
sf 965 West Chicago Avenue ©® Chicago 22, alhipets: e sEslcy 8-3500 


ae 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


WAUKEGAN BRANCH: 
1020 Greenwood * Waukegan, Iilinois ° ONtario 2-1194 
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A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 


COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 


LAYOUT STRUCTURES 


EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 
Check these Products ....... 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Be abe 


Mout Tene 
anifo! 


Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 
of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 


e Union Income from Dues — In- 
come from dues among labor unions 
with headquarters in the United 
States amounts to an estimated $620 
million a year, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board’s 
second survey of union revenue and 
membership. The 1957 figure is ap- 
proximately $162 million higher 
than the annual dues rate of 1955, 
when the first study on union dues 
revenue was made. Of the 191 
unions surveyed this year, 45 indi- 
cated that they have raised their 
dues since 1955. The NICB also 
finds that national and international 
unions, which gain their revenue by 
per-capita taxes on members in their 
local unions, have had a $25 million 
boost in their income during the 
two-year period. 

The declared membership of the 
191 unions surveyed this year totals 
approximately 18,350,000. Of this 
total, approximately 17 million 
members are claimed by unions that 
were affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
prior to its December convention, 
and approximately 1.3 million mem- 
bers are claimed by independent 
unions. ‘The 1957 total membership 
compares with a declared member- 
ship of approximately 17.5 million 
for substantially the same unions 
covered in the study made in 1955, 
before the AFL-CIO merger. 

Of the 18.4 million members listed 
this year, approximately 17.4 mil- 
lion are in the United States, con- 
stituting about 98 per cent of the 
country’s total national and interna- 
tional union membership. Close to 
one million members of unions with 
headquarters in the United States 
are in Canada, where they comprise 
about 75 per cent of that country’s 
total union membership. 

The estimated $620-million-a-year 
union revenue may be a minimal 


Trends 
in Finance 
and Business 


figure. No exact answer can “s 
to how much dues money 

collect from their members beca 
the constitutions of many in 
tional unions allow the locals ¢€ 
siderable latitude in determin 
their dues rates. About the @ 
unions that do have exact figures 
those in which the internatio 
collects the dues and then refui 
the local unions’ share. The Uni 
Mine Workers and the United St 
workers are examples of such unit 


e Pay for Executives Risin 
American and Canadian compat 
increased the compensation paid 
their top executives by an average 
5.1 per cent last year, according 
the eighth annual survey of | 
management compensation of | 
American Management Associat 
This compares with a 5.9 per o 
increase in top management p 
corded for the previous year. a 
are over-all averages and do 
reflect the variations in individ 
companies and industries that res 
from a variety of forces. 4 

The new study, the most comy 
hensive top management survey 
conducted, analyzes the total 
pensation paid to some 35,000 f 
ranking executives in more 
3,800 companies of all sizes and 
in the United States and C 
The time period covered was €58 
tially the calendar year of 19561 
fiscal years that closed as late as j 
1957, were included. 

Economic conditions have a str 
influence on top executive com 
sation, but the correlation is 
partial. Last year the companies § 
veyed increased their sales by 
per cent, on the avetage; showé 
5 per cent gain in net profits; 
paid their top managements 5.1 


(Continued on page 39) 
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are pleasant dreams for SAUNDERS clients 


let us relieve you of your pipe problems: 


REPRESENTING 


Walworth e Crane e Lunkenheimer e Hills- 

McCanna e Henry Vogt e Tube Turns e Ladish- 

Tri-Clover e Youngstown Steel e National Tube e 

A. M. Byers e Babcock and Wilcox e U.S. 

Rubber e Helicoid Gauge e Tork-Master Operators 
e Aloyco Valves 


Saunders complete stock of nationally 
recognized piping materials combined with 
twenty-five years of specialized experience 
can only mean satisfaction for you. What- 
ever your installation problems, if you 
require pipe, valves, fittings, or specialties 
call Saunders and Company for experienced 
help in the proper selection for your particu- 
lar problem. 


S auNpERS and COMPANY 


3445 SOUTH LAWNDALE AVENUE e CHICAGO 23 ¢ PHONE: Bishop 7-5500 


oa 
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Centex Construction Co., Inc, Ph 


The Construction outlook: ““ . . . 1958 looks to be very close to 1957. Physical volume is 
likely to be just a bit lower, but the dollar volume will be the same, or a shade higher because 
of rising costs,’ says Mr. Hoadley. He forecasts one million housing starts in 1958. Above: 
work continues on the Elk Grove Village project 20 miles northwest of Chicago. When com- 
pleted, it will contain 6,000 single family homes 


USINESS investment in the 
United States will decline in 
i 1958 but will be partly offset 
Xpansion in other sectors accord- 
to 13 distinguished economists 
icipating in the National Indus- 
_ Conference Board’s economic 
im. The business investment sec- 
was designated the major prob- 
@area of 1958. The Forum 
abers expect a significant decline 
business expenditures for plant 
equipment, and some decline in 
ntory investment in the first half 
he year. Moderate gains in dollar 
ime were anticipated for con- 
er spending and purchases by 
ernment. 

he panel consensus was that, in 
ar terms, 1958 will be a year 
_ compares favorably with the 
‘ent economy. Gross National 
duct, which is at an annual rate 
pproximately $440 billion at the 
e of 1957, is expected to drop to 
8 billion during the first half of 
8, then climb to $441 billion for 
second half of the year. While 
ylesale prices are expected to de- 
e during the year, a slight rise 
oreseen for the consumer price 
eX. 

Inemployment, which was about 


~ Outlook for 1958? 


By a Forum of Economists 


three million in the fourth quarter 
of 1957, is forecast by Forum par- 
ticipants to rise to an average of 
3.6 million in the first six months 
of next year, then decline slightly to 
an average 3.4 million during the 
balance of 1958. This, the panel 
members believe, will mean a year 
in which the number at work will 
stand close to full employment, as 
distinct from the hyper-full employ- 
ment of recent years. 

The following are highlights of 
the remarks by participants: 


Mr. Wilson on “The General 
Outlook”: 


The picture at the moment is of 
an economy that may be at a broad 
turning point. It seems to me there 
are three critical questions: How 
great will be the decline in capital 
expenditures; what course will be 
taken by government expenditures; 
and how will the consumer react 
once he sees unemployment increas- 
ing? 

... 1] assume that capital expendi- 
tures will decline by $5 billion (an- 
nual rate) from the fourth quarter 
of 1957 to the fourth quarter of 
1958. . . . The decline in defense 
expenditures will not be as great as 


FORUM MEMBERS 


John S. Sinclair, Conference Board — 
President, was chairman of the Forum 
meeting. Participants were: 

John D. Wilson, Vice-President, Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

Bradford B. Smith, Economist, United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., Treasurer, 
Armstrong Cork Company. 

Louis J. Paradiso, Assistant Director- 
Chief Statistician, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U. §. Department of Commerce. 

Solomon Fabricant, Director of Re- 
search, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; Professor of Economics, New 
York University. 

George P. Hitchings, Manager, Eco- 


nomic Analysis Department, Ford Motor 
Company. 

Ira T. Ellis, Economist, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Nathan M. Koffsky, Chief, Farm In- 


come Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

O. Glenn Saxon, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Yale University. 

Norris O. Johnson, Vice-President, The 
First National City Bank of New York. 

Helen Slade, ManagingeEditor, The 
Analysts Journal. 

Jules Backman, Professor of Econom- 
ics, New York University. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Chief Econo- 
mist, National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


initially expected. I do not think 
we will get down to $38 billion this 
year. For fiscal 1959, I see an overall 
federal budget that might be up $2 
billion from the current level. At 
the same time, state and local goy- 


ernment expenditures will be toe 


creasing, by perhaps $2 or $3 billion. 
... That brings us to the consumer. 
Automobile sales next year will be 
slightly less than this year. In the 
housing field we shall not witness a 
large increase in starts. 

... We are likely to see GNP in 
the first half of next year decline by 
several billions. This reduction 
would be accompanied by some de- 
crease in the index of industrial 
production. 


Mr. Smith on “Steel”: 


During this coming year we may 
have two, three or four million tons 
of further steel inventory liquida- 
tion. I think we will be entering the 
new year with steel production at an 
annual rate- of around 100 million 
tons; that is about as good a figure 
as any to take for the production 
rate next year. 

... There are many signs around 
that a termination of an_ historic 
boom is occurring. Consumer credit 
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has been expanding at a rate greater 
than income; manufacturing inven- 
tories have been rising; the splurge 
of capital expenditures is coming to 
a close; machine tool builders’ new 
orders are at one-half the rate of a 
year ago; heavy construction awards 
are down 30 per cent. 


Mr. Hoadley on “Construction”: 


As far as total construction is con- 
cerned, 1958 looks to be very close 
to 1957. Physical volume is likely to 
be just a bit lower, but the dollar 
volume will be the same, or a shade 
higher because of rising costs. My 
forecast for housing is one million 
starts for 1958. The outlook for the 
residential “fix-up” market is for at 
least another five per cent advance. 
Commercial construction has leveled 
off; industrial construction is already 
heading down, and a further decline 
of at least five per cent is in prospect 
next year. Public construction will 
rise materially. Educational building 
looks as though it will be strong for 
some time to come. We can look for 
a substantial increase in highway 
construction. 

. Money will be somewhat easier 
in the mortgage field in 1958 than 
during the past year. I do not antici- 
pate sharply lower interest rates, but 
more money will be available for 
construction. 

. A serious roadblock to con- 
struction activity is rising costs in the 
building industry. Many people are 
definitely being priced out of the 
residential building market. 


Mr. Paradiso on “Inventory and 
Government Spending”: 


Finished goods inventories have 
been increasing in the first three 
quarters of 1957 and the proportion 
of finished goods inventories to total 
inventories is much higher than last 
year. This indicates to me that there 
has been some involuntary accumu- 
lation. But inventories generally are 
not high in relation to production 
and sales. With business continuing 
on a plateau, or even showing signs 
of turning downward, some inven- 
tory liquidation may develop, but it 
will be of a very modest nature. The 
extent of the inventory change will 
be a direct function of the course of 
business. 

.. Federal government purchases 
of goods and services next year will 
be at least equal to the amount for 
this year. State and local government 


expenditures are going to increase, 
probably to the extent of $2.5 bil- 
lion to $3 billion. 


Mr. Fabricant on “The Stage of 
the Business Cycle”: 


We seem to be undergoing a turn 
in general business, but I do not 
think that the recession which may 
be in progress now will turn into a 
serious contraction. The Federal Re- 
serve has already taken action to 
ease the monetary situation. The 
government’s expenditures may rise 
more than might have been antici- 
pated a few weeks ago. There may 
be a speed-up in the giving out of 
orders for government procurement. 
If the situation continues to deterio- 
rate despite these actions, I think we 
might well have a tax cut. I think 
it important that the government’s 
action not be too hasty. The several 
steps that might be taken if things 
continue to soften up could restore 
the threat of inflation. 


Mr. Hitchings on “Consumer 
Durables”: 


The underlying demand for new 
cars could support a moderate rise 
in the consumer buying rate for 
1958. It is highly unlikely that a 
surge of demand will occur to pull 
up the economy as a whole as it did 
in 1954 and 1955. A factor making 
for a higher new car market in 1958 
is that there are 900,000 to one mil- 
lion more new-car contracts sched- 
uled to mature in 1958 than in 1957. 
I think the potential market is above 
5.8 million, but the actual market 
will depend upon consumer buying 
power and confidence. I am not op- 
timistic about any improvement in 
these factors in 1958. 

. Business spending for new 
plant, equipment and inventory 
reached peak rates in 1957 that 
could not be fully sustained in 1958. 
The problem in 1958 is to keep 
adjustment in these areas from de- 
veloping into an unnecessary spiral. 
Maintenance of consumer and busi- 
ness confidence is essential in pre- 
venting such a spiral. 


Mr. Ellis on “Soft Goods and 
Retail Trade”: 


There will be some increase in 
personal spending for soft goods and 
services in 1958, and a further small 
increase in total retail sales. Con- 
sumer prices next year will be about 


one per cent above the 1957 ave 
I am assuming that general b 
activity will not be declining sha 
in the second half of 1958. 

. There will be a small iner 
in output of textile mill product 
1958. The improvement will be 
both natural and man-made fib 
Textiles have been making adj 
ments in production for two ye 
they do not now seem vulnerabl 
further decline. Demand for pe 
leum products next year will 


about two per cent, in phi 
terms. <. 
z 


Mr. Koffsky on “Agriculture” 


Agricultural production next 
can equal or exceed this year’s 
if weather continues favorable, 7 
prospects for further reduction 
farm stocks are not very ora 
For next year, farm prices will ‘ 
age about the same as this ¥ 
Production expenses, howe 
should increase further. This me 
about the same aggregate net ff 
income next year as this year. Bu 
also means higher income per fa 
and per person, because the num 
of farms and the number of ped 
on farms are still declining. A sli 
increase in retail food prices sé 
likely. I do not look for any si 
cant improvement in farm mac 
ery sales next year. 


i 
Mr. Saxon on “Foreign Trade’ 


Exports in 1958 will hold at 1 
to the present peak of $21 bi 
they may go to a new all-time 
I expect lower prices for impr 
raw materials, but a larger vo 
of imports: I would expect a sl 
decline in the dollar amounts 
imports, to $12 billion. That wo 
mean a continuing rise in the | 
plus of exports over imports; 
will have a new peacetime pea 
the export trade balance. Thi 
creasingly large dollar export 
plus will raise a new demand 
further reduction in tariffs next 

. I don’t see a recession ab’ 
of the order that some of us a 
in this country during 1958. 


Mr. Johnson on “Money and 
Credit”: 1 


It should be easier for busin 
and for the mortgage market, 
raise money next year. The disc 
rate action will have psycholog 
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HECK fraud is the fastest grow- 
, ing crime in the country. Lat- 
est estimates indicate that 
°k artists take the American pub- 
for more than $400,000,000 a 
, a sum greater than the annual 
through fire. One group of 
s which formerly turned back 
three to five worthless checks 
'y is now turning back around 80 
day. 

he growth of check forgers has 
tt pace with the phenomenal 
wth in the-use of checks through- 
the United States. More than 
)00,000 checks are cashed by 
\ericans every banking day of the 
r. More than $150 is handled in 
cks for every dollar in cash, 
ecking accounts for the man in 
street have become commonplace 
y since World War II, but today 
- number of checks written and 
hed is four times the 1939 total. 


Six Principal Types 


t is a mistake—and it can be a 
tly one — to assume that one has 
be “big business” to become a 
get for check swindlers. A high 
yportion of check frauds are per- 
rated on comparatively small ac- 
ints. People of modest means are 
likely to be victimized as the 
althy, partly because checks for 
all amounts séem to warrant less 
utiny than those for large sums. 
ere are six principal types of 
ck fraud: altering the payee 
me; raising the amount; altering 
. date; counterfeiting existing 
scks; concocting fictitious checks; 
1 forging signatures, either of the 
wer or endorser. 

check raising is, for the victim, 
e of the most dangerous forms of 
indling. The check itself and the 
nature (which most often comes 
for the closest scrutiny when the 
sck is cashed are both genuine. 


America’s Fastest Growing Crime 


It's passing bad checks; this type of fraud costs 
American public more than $400,000,000 each year 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


Furthermore, the problem of provy- 
ing that the check was raised rests 
with the person who drew the check. 

There is a classic example of a 
contractor, whose check was raised 
from $27 to $27,000, who himself 
was suspected of the crime. It took 
him many years to prove his inno- 
cence, by which time both his health 
and his business were ruined. He 
became so distressed, that in the final 
act of the tragedy, he shot and killed 
his wife, his young son, and himself. 

Many check raisers obtain the raw 
material of their craft by stealing 
checks from the mailbox. Check 
crooks not only steal checks but bank 
statements and cancelled checks so 
that they can learn how a bank ac- 
count stands and how one draws his 
checks and signs his name. 

Only recently, a maid in St. Louis 
stole blank checks from her em- 
ployers, forged their signatures, and 
used stolen charge account cards as 
identification in cashing the checks. 
Her employers were “too busy’ to 
check their bank statements and 
were $3,000 poorer before the forger 
was unmasked. 


Alter the Names 


Altering the payee name was a 
ruse often used by one Jacob Sack- 
stein. Though so crippled by arthri- 
tis that he could barely write, he 
succeeded in clipping banks for 
close to $25,000. He would grab 
letters from the piles stacked on mail 
boxes in the lobbies of busy office 
buildings during the late afternoon 
rush and alter the names on checks 
secured in this way. Morgan Barber 
Co., for instance, became Morgan 
Barberes Cole. Theo. Browne Phar- 


macy became Theo. Browne Bhas- 
macgo. Some of the names he chose 
right out of Dickens and W. C. 
Fields — Appleton R. Coxbetner (nee 
Apple and Company) for example. 
The Sackstein case also demon- 
strates the necessity of demanding 
adequate identification before cash- 
ing checks for strangers. Sackstein 
took out fishing licenses in the name 
of the payee of his stolen checks and 
used these for identification. He even 
succeeded in pulling this stunt three 
times in the same bank on the same 
day, using three different licenses! 


Date Alterations 


Date alterations have been used to 
cash “stopped” checks. One check 
originally drawn in 1946 and on 
which payment was stopped, was suc- 
cessfully cashed in 1949 after altera- 
tion of a single figure. 

Counterfeiting calls for the skill- 
ful production of reasonably exact 
replica of actual checks. It is one of 
the few types of check fraud calling 
for more than a minimum of equip- 
ment. We have gone far in eliminat- 
ing this practice, but so-called 
“safety” papers can be purchased on 
the open market to match actual 


checks and the counterfeiter then ~~ 
prints, or draws by hand, phonies = 


which are often so perfect as to be 
indistinguishable from the originals. 

Some counterfeiters create original 
checks of their own. They may use 
the name of a legitimate bank or 
business firm though the checks may 
bear no resemblance to the real 
checks of those concerns. Sometimes, 
however, the whole thing may be 
completely fictitious. Checks have 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Inverse Economics of Farming 


By WILLIAM GOETTLER 


Three farms, part of a fourth comprise this Illinois farm today. Land increase since 1955: 51 per cent. 
Harvester World, International Harvester Company 


“FFORTS of the farmer to out- 
maneuver the cost-price squeeze 
™ resulted in a lusty eight per 
't increase in the market value of 
ficultural land during the 12- 
th period ending July 1, 1957. 
less money a farmer earned 
land, the more he paid for it 
ut that is more consistent than 
may seem at first. 

armers are expanding their oper- 
pns to compensate for lower profit 
> unit of production. Various gov- 
mental programs having failed to 
wide them with a satisfactory in- 
me, they are taking on their own 
iative what appears to be at least 
e of the necessary steps toward an 
ntual answer to the disparity of 
or returns in agriculture com- 
red to those in industry. 

Land price increases were record- 
im every state. These ranged from 
€ per cent in New Mexico to 17 
Florida. In the Corn Belt ad- 
aces varied from six per cent in 
wa to 10 in Kentucky. Illinois had 
line per cent increase. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
e index of land prices, using the 
(7-49 base of 100, has reached 151. 
lis exceeds the previous peak set 
1920 by 46 per cent. 
‘Furthermore, the price of aver- 
> farms in all regions is expected 
increase,” declares the U.S.D.A. 
ricultural Research Service (in a 
ently issued report from which 
se figures are obtained). 

This prediction is corroborated, at 
st for the Corn Belt, by a survey 
country bankers in the Seventh 
(Continued on page 27) 


ht: . . . in the case of a typical 18-cow 
ry farm, the per hour wage in 1955-56, 
2r interest charges on investment, de- 


ed to 37 cents 
Commonwealth Edison Company Photo 


ah 


Harvester World, International Harvester Company Photos 


Sign of a growing farm: a fence on the move 


Above: With this 
acres a day, more 


McCormick six-row planter, a farmer can plant upwards of 100 
than three times as much as he can cover with two-row equipment 


A ht 


Examining the historic atomic age ‘‘birth certificate’ are Dr. Norman 
Hilberry, director of Argonne National Laboratory (seated) and Dean 
E. Dalquest, superintendent of Argonne’s Graphic Arts Division. The 
“certificate’’ is a galvanometer chart showing the startup of the first 
self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction on December 2, 1942, at Stagg 
Field, Chicago. The special mounting work was done by craftsmen at 
R, R, Donnelley and Sons 
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Left: The new consolidated freight hous 
of the Wabash Railroad Company. Whe 
the Wabash freight house at Rooseve 
Road in Chicago burned down two yea 
ago, the company decided to replace 
with these modern facilities. Until # 
fire, the road’s Chicago operations ha 
been divided among freight yards at 471 
Street and 79th Street, a freight house ¢ 
Roosevelt Road, and a piggy-back arrange 
ment at the Canal Street team track 


‘s 


Called the Wabash Landers Freight Cente 
the new operation is located at 79th Str 

near Kedzie. It is a 100 acre area a 

has 39 tracks, ranging in length up 
6,670 feet. It has a static capacity ¢ 
2,300 cars and a fluid capacity of mor 
than 5,000. One main line pa 
track skirts the yard. The new freig 
house, located at the central west port 

of the area, contains many devices 
speeding the handling of freight. It is 99 
feet long and 158 feet wide. There @ 
three tracks within the house, runni 
full-length and two addiitional tracks 
outside. The entire project cost more thi 
$4 million and also houses supervisir 
officials who were formerly located c 
Dearborn Station . 


ert H. Wilson 
renting Award of Honor to Raymond J. Spaeth (right), chairman 
south Side Planning Board, and Morris Hirsh, executive director, 
ithe SSPB’s role in transforming over 800 acres of slum and blight 
- @ growing new community on Chicago’s central South Side 


(left), president of Chicago Building Congress, 


WES: 


Dr. Robert E. Wilson, board chairman of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) accepts special bronze plaque cita- 
tion for outstanding service to 4-H club work. Guy L. 
Noble, director of the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work (right) made the presentation, Roger 
Steimel, 20, Illinois state 4-H tractor champion from 
Cortland, IIl., representing all 4-H members, looks on 


U. S. Steel has developed a new rolling 
process that enables it to produce the 
world’s widest thin-gage stainless steel 
sheets. Above: the new sheet 90 inches 
wide and 230 inches long compared with 


the old 48 inch wide sheets 


Donald Gordon, C.M.G. (right), chairman of the Cana- 
dian National 
bearing the Gordon clan crest which was presented to 
him during a recent visit here to inspect the railroad’s 
Admiring the tam are: R. Douglas Stuart 
(left) , chairman of the U. S. section of the newly formed 
Canadian- American committees for furthering mutual 
understanding between the two countries, who made the 
presentation, and Gerald A. Newman, consul general for 
Canada 


wears the Scottish Balmoral 
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A Blueprint For 
Long-Range Planning 
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Chart Number One 
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Chart Number Two 


By WILLIAM McEACHRO 


HAT useful purpose is serve 

by organized business 

ning —what is its justific 
tion, what is its objective? 

Perhaps the most obvious and ¢& 

rect use of long-range planning is 
give a corporation lead time= 
enable it to get ready to meet futu 
events, and to do this on an ord 
basis rather than relying on s 


_kind of crash program. For é 


ple, long-range planning can help) 
provide capacity to meet sales 
the future. It can also help us pi 
vide adequate financing and 
quate personnel to operate t 
business in the years ahead. Sor 
what more nebulous, it may help 
guide research and developmeé 
programs into the most promisi 
fields. , 
A second objective of long-rat 
planning, and one that places co 
siderably less reliance on our abil 
to predict the future, is to integré 
a company’s actions. It does.a CG 
pany no good if the sales departme 
plans its efforts and facilities for 
25 per cent increase in sales if 
the same time the manufacturing ¢ 
partment builds its equipment 
supply products for only a ten 
cent increase in sales. 
In addition to helping us be p 
pared to meet the future, and 3} 
chronizing current efforts and ple 
formal long-range planning is U 
ful in two other areas. One of 


The author is head of the Standard 
Company (Ind.) long range plann 
group. = 
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give perspective to current de- 
ms, to provide something of a 
kground against which we can 
isure the attractiveness of a given 
‘stment or some other decision 
carries with it a long-time com- 
ent. Adequate evaluation of a 
at improvement which is  ex- 
fed to have a life of 20 years 
es it highly desirable for us to 
some idea as to what these 20 
s may look like. It is our long- 
e plan that helps us in this 


L. 
nd last, but not least, long-range 
aning can be an important ele- 
t in administrative control. It 
mits us to set down performance 
dards in advance so that we may 
ourselves as the future unfolds 
ee whether or not we are actually 
target in terms of efficient 
‘ration. 

Che extent to which corporate 
grange planning is capable of 
eting these objectives is deter- 
ned to a very great extent by the 
nomic characteristics of the par- 
lar business involved. Some of 
: more important of these eco- 
nic characteristics are the stabil- 
or instability of demand and sup- 
, the way in which the product 
ised, and the rate of technolog- 
1 change. 


Demand for Product 


he demand for a product is a 
ction of its price, the price and 
ilability of substitutes, people’s 
come levels, people’s tastes, busi- 
s confidence, and so forth. When 
mand reacts less than propor- 
mately to changes in these factors, 
is said to be inelastic. Basic neces- 
ies (such as sugar, flour, and elec- 
city) generally have an inelastic 
mand. Conversely, when demand 
acts more than proportionately to 
anges in price; income, etc., it is 
id to be elastic. Luxury items and 
nsumer durables (fur pieces, appli- 
ices) generally have an elastic de- 
and. Sales of such items chart an 
ratic pattern through time. 
Petroleum products such as gaso- 
1e, heating oil, and lubricants are 
rtually in the necessity class. The 
‘mand for them is relatively in- 
astic. Because of this, we are able 
forecast the demand for petro- 
um products many years into the 
ture with a fair degree of ac- 
racy. 

Similarly, supply elasticity or in- 
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Chart Number Four 
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elasticity reflects the degree to which 
supply expands or contracts in re- 
sponse to changes in price. Petro- 
leum supply in the long-range is 
inelastic largely because of the very 
high ratio of capital equipment to 
operating costs in our industry. It 
takes years to’ develop crude oil 
reserves and years to build a re- 
finery. A sudden boost in the price 
of petroleum products would operate 
only slowly to increase our capacity 
to supply such products. Thus, 
low supply elasticity makes it 
necessary to plan far ahead in the 
petroleum industry in order to as- 
sure the necessary lead time for the 
development of oil reserves and the 
erection of refining capacity. 

For the most part, petroleum 
products are used to permit opera- 
tion of relatively expensive or im- 
portant pieces of equipment. For 
this reason, the customer will not 
tolerate delays in meeting his de- 
mand. 


Technological Change 


Still another business character- 
istic that affects planning is the rate 
of technological change. In the oil 
industry this rate could be classified 
as moderate —strong enough to 
cause us to want to keep on our toes 
technologically but still not so rapid 
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but what we can plan ahead with 
some confidence. In an industry 
such as electronics where the rate of 
technological change is very high, 
forecasting very far ahead with any 
degree of assurance is well nigh 
impossible. 

Thus from an analysis of these 
few factors we can see why in some 
industries, such as petroleum, it is 
both possible and necessary to fore- 
cast and plan relatively far ahead, 
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Chart Number Six 


some ten or fifteen years or lop 
while at the same time other im 
tries find it difficult to extend ¥ 
thinking even two, three, or | 
years into the future. 

Normally, the creation of a b 
ness plan starts with a prediction 
the environment in which the bt 
ness will operate. As the devel 
ment proceeds, this stage of 
prediction gradually shifts over 
estimation of elements over whi 
the business has more and more 
trol. Thus, a tentative plan begi 
to evolve. 


Check Against Objectives ~ 


As this tentative plan takes fol 
and even after it is completed, i 
important that it continually | 
checked against the objectives of 
business involved and the realities 
business life. This checking bi 
process and the resultant modifi 
tion of the plan we can call “fe 
back.” Prediction then refers 
estimation of noncontrollable 
ments in the picture, while feedb 
refers to the manner in which 
controllable elements are shapeé 

Usually we start our planni 
program with a forecast of gen 
parameters that gauge the growth 
our country’s economy as a who 
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East and West from Lake Shore Drive. 


Arrows point to main North Pier Terminal buildings 


If you distribute 
from the outskirts of Chicago 
or from a suburb 


YOU CAN CUT COSTS 23% 


“There are 


profit.” 


at North Pier Terminal 


It is 23% less expensive to conduct your business from a CENTRAL location 
near the Loop in North Pier Terminal 


If your rent, maintenance, taxes, insurance and time loss cost you 


$100,000.00 annually . . . we can save you $23,000.00! 


You'd be located right in Chicago’s spa- 
cious, uncongested front yard. 


You'd be right in the center of things for 
your salesmen, customers and your help. 


You’d enjoy a modern office with a pres- 
tige address — Lake Shore Drive, no less — 
and just 5 minutes from the Loop. 


You'd get plenty of parking space any 
hour of the day. 

Your shipping would flow freely in and 
out anytime. You’d have extra help when 
needed, for scheduling, routing, loading, 
and unloading. 


You’d get extra space by-the-month, for 


your peak periods! Or, you'd use less space 
—and pay only for what you used. 

You’d save on rent, insurance. You'd 
eliminate the nuisance of operating your 
own building. 

You'd marvel at the clean, fresh Lake air 
and sunshine, the pleasant surroundings. 

72 Chicago firms (our tenants) will tell 
you it’s Chicago’s finest location. 

You can save 23% at North Pier Ter- 
minal! This is the year to save. This is the 
year for progress! Ask for additional infor- 
mation. No obligation. 

Phone or write W. W. Huggett, Presi- 
dent, or S. T. Heffner, Vice President. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


444 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. Phone SUperior 7-5606 


We also operate public warehouses and harbor facilities at Lake Calumet and down- 
town at the mouth of the Chicago River. Another warehouse is on Clybourn Avenue. 


more ways 
make MONEY than to sell 
the things you 
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What's Economic Outlook for 1958 


(Continued from page 14) 


and rate impacts, although it does 
not give the banks any more money 
to lend. We have passed the point 
where a modetately easier credit 
policy would set inflation on the 
loose again. I do not think the whole 
structure of rates will be disturbed. 
I would not expect the banks during 
the next year to cut the three per 
cent savings rate. Cheaper borrow- 


ing costs are indicated for the 
‘Treasury. 

.. . The incipient business reces- 
sion has been remarkably slow to 
unfold. I don’t think it will be deep 
or long, or offer many parallels to 
the Thirties. 


396 
: 


Miss Slade on “Security Prices 


I believe this is a good time to 


‘“GOSH—WAS I BEWILDERED!”’ 


“T wsed to be, that is. Now I’ve learned to look in the 
fellow Pages to find all the things our company needs.” 


YELLOW 


buy stocks in moderation. 
ances in 1958 may depress § 
prices for a time, but the dura’ 
of these declines should be brief, 4 
they should provide good b 
points. This recession, which beg 
last July, should have run its coum 
by next May or June. By that tir 
it is likely that the Dow-Jones ayi 
ages will have touched or brok 
400. The end of 1958 will see sto 
prices above their lows; the h 
grade bonds have already seen 
lows. 


Mr. Backman on “Prices”: 


I anticipate that the consuti 
price index will remain fairly sta 
from now through the end of 
The prices of some goods wil 
cline, while the price of services W 
continue to rise. I anticipate a 
erate decline in the wholesale 
index, probably about two per 

. . General wage increases W 


an hour in 1958, plus some libe ra 
zation of fringes. The 1958 
movement will mean a drop 


rise in productivity in 1958, and 
labor costs will increase moderate 


in addition, we will have unemplke 
ment in the partial sense of shor 
workweeks. 


Mr. Gainsbrugh — “Summaz 


On average, the Forum expé 
GNP to decline to $438 billio 
the first half of 1958; almost with 
exception, Forum members exp 
the second half of 1958 to be bet 
than the first half. For the first 
of 1958, the consensus is for 3.6 
lion unemployment; for the seco 
half, 3.4 million. The index of 
dustrial production (1947-1949=I| 
is expected to average 139. T 
Forum expects expansion in ou 
sectors of the economy to offset | 


ing. It also expects little gaim 
living standards, and no increas 
real income. If 1958 warrants | 
label “recession,” the Forum figt 
suggest it may be one of the 
prosperous recessions on record. 
... The business investment sed 
was designated a major prob 
area in 1958—a significant diff 
ence between this pattern and 
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ern of earlier mild postwar re- 
ions. In those earlier recessions, 
action was evident early in the 
intory sector. The data do not 
fest that we are now experienc- 
‘an inventory recession; a cycle 
_ begins in the capital sector may 
deeper and last longer than the 
mtory cycles to which we have 
accustomed. 

_. We also said there still remain 
y elements of strength in the 
somy. Nineteen fifty-eight may 
fa shake-out year’; it may also 
esent an opportunity for inten- 
pursuit of cost control. The year 
id shapes up as a testing period. 


Fastest Growing Crime 


(Continued from page 15) 


drawn — and cashed — on non- 
tent banks, signed with imag- 
y names. An unsuspecting de- 
ment store in Memphis, ‘Tennes- 
‘cashed a check drawn on “The 
» Bank of the Mississippi”; and 
confident swindler signed her 
‘ks “E. Normous Wealth.” 
me forgers are so adept that 
the person whose signature has 
1 forged is unable to pick out the 
ery. One forger was so skillful 
. government experts could not 
tify the forgeries and refused to 
ibit them in court lest they con- 
» the jury. 
_ forger with an unusual angle 
Solomon Bernard Heiman, who 
an his operation by stealing, of 
things — bills! Then he forged 
oks to pay the bills. The checks 
e always in excess of the amount 
he bills and for five years he lived 
‘the change from his forged 
sks. Using large checks to cover 
ll payments is a common practice 
mg check swindlers. Beware the 
nger who makes a small purchase 
offers a check for considerably 
ae . 
orgery, though on the increase 
ay, is not new. It was one of the 
itest perils of early banking and 
the 19th century in England 
ging was the penalty on convic- 
. of forging a single note. In 
], the Bank of England prose- 
sd no less than 142 forgers, but 
sated hangings failed to stem 
tide. 
he very earliest checks, on the 
sr hand, were, if not the most 
venient, perhaps the most for- 
-proof of all time. They were 
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the tablets of ancient Egypt, fash- 
ioned from baked clay. 

The origin of checks as we know 
them today is uncertain, but they 
probably began with the Bills of 
Exchange used by Lombardy mer- 
chants of the 14th century to avoid 
the hazards of* transporting gold. 
The word itself is said to derive from 
the serial numbers used as a “check” 
or means of verification. 

By 1880, checks were in wide 
enough use to offer an attractive 
target to criminals seeking easy 
money without the physical risk in- 
volved in burglary or armed rob- 
bery. Gangs of specially skilled art- 
ists achieved nationwide notoriety 
and their large-scale operations al- 
most threatened the whole check 
system. Their ingenuity was limit- 
less, the opportunities ready-made 
and when the stakes were high 
enough, there was no limit to their 
painstaking and daring. 

Check raising gangs flourished on 
an assembly-line basis. There were 
“captains” who purchased small 
bank drafts and passed them along 
to the “scratchers,” the artists who 
raised the drafts, often to thousands 


of times their actual value. “Mid- 
dlemen” acted as go-betweens so that 
in many cases the crooks never knew 
other members of their gang. The 
“presenters” were the brazen opera- 
tors who walked boldly into banks 
and presented the raised checks for 
payment. 

Among the leading check artists 
was Alonzo James Whiteman — “Jim 
the Penman”—described by the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency as “be- 
yond all doubt the ablest criminal in 
the U.S.” He went through an in- 
herited fortune, amassed — appar- 
ently legally —a fortune of his own, 
served as Minnesota state senator, 
received an honorary degree from 
Hamilton College, and was almost 
elected to its board of trustees. 

Whiteman perpetrated many mag- 
nificent swindles which netted him 
more than a million dollars. His 
most outstanding case involved a 
haul of a mere $580 from a New 
York bank. Cunning enough to se- 
cure his acquittal, he then had the 
audacity to sue the bank for false 
arrest and they were obliged to 
settle for an additional $3,000. 
Whiteman’s confidence ran so high 


for light that’s right, 


 HYRE 


Expert, Scientific 


lighting installation 


@ Motors e Maintenance 


e Generators e Wiring 
e Repairs e Installation 


© Prompt Service 24 Hours a Day 


ELECTRIC CO. 


a 2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


that on one occasion, having spoi 
a bank draft while attempting 
alter it, he deliberately burned ¢ 
of the draft and returned it tof 
bank for redemption. 

Arrested 45 times, indicted 27, ¢ 
victed and sentenced 11, White 
spent only 12 months in jail, at 
time of his final arrest in St. L 
in 1904. At Auburn prison he ta 
in the prison school — until it 
discovered that he was tea 
forgery! 

Early attempts at  protectil 
checks included perforating fig 
in tiny holes, but this was not & 
successful. What had been pun 
out, could be replaced. Chafl 
Becker, “the prince of forgers,” # 
example, bought a draft for § 
which the issuing clerk sought 
make safe by punching “$12” in @ 
top corners of the draft. Bed 
chewed paper to make it soft, 
stuffed the holes, washed off ¢ 
written “twelve dollars,” substit 
his own figures and came up with 
nice looking draft for $22,000. 

Today we have somewhat lick 
the problem with a device whi 
macerates the amount into the paj 
with indelible ink. In this way, 
figures become a part of the paj 
and cannot be removed or altere 


Development of a genuine sé 
paper will also help. The p 
cannot be bought except in 
check form and it has never bé 
successfully counterfeited. A rash 
hidden “VOIDS” appear as soon 
chemical eradicator is applied. 


Perfect Protection 


Although the check protection 
dustry has closed most of the lo 
holes, opportunities for check fra 
still exist. Perfect protection 
depends on the care exercised 
check users. Checks must be dra 
carefully and cashed prudently. ¥ 
can’t tell a check crook at sight: 
respected mother of three chil 
cashed $10,000 worth of sto 
checks; a minister forged $40, 
worth. 

Cashing bad checks is not a skill 
job, nor is it as physically dangel 
as some other forms of crimé 
psychological knowledge of the 
nate carelessness of the average | 
son, so far as checks are concern 
is the main requisite of the cl 
swindler. It is up to each one o 
personally to foil the check crook 
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Economics of Farming 


(Continued from page 17) 


ict of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
ich includes Illinois, Iowa, In- 
a, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
‘enty-nine per cent anticipate 
er land prices, 66 per cent a 
pilization, and only five per cent 
ecline in values. 
sven among the minority bankers, 
try real estate brokers, and land 
int college economists, who pre- 
t falling prices, a typical com- 
t is: “With the prospect of low 
Is of farm income for some time 
the future, it seems that land 
es can’t go higher— but I’ve 
sught that for a number of years, 
look what’s happened!” 
his much appears certain. What- 
r their influence on land prices 
the future, the basic pressures 
jt have caused the rise will con- 
e. 


High Costs 


he prospect is for agricultural 
duction in excess of effective de- 
md. New technological advances 
‘ke that practically inevitable. 
30, the outlook is for a relatively 
h cost of equipment and supplies 
t the farmer must buy and pos- 
y smaller governmental subsidies. 
us, he can have little hope of 
viating the cost-price squeeze 
thout some drastic action on his 
n part. 
Agricultural income that can be 
‘dited to labor has fallen almost to 
> vanishing point. In the case of a 
gical 130-acre, 18-cow dairy farm 
Eastern Wisconsin the per hour 
ge in 1955-56 after interest charges 
investment, declined to 37 cents. 
Per hour earnings, again after in- 
est charges, were not much better 
ywhere in the Midwest. The oper- 
1 of a typical 220-acre, beef-hog 
sing farm in the Missouri-I]linois- 
wa area received 47 cents. 
The Illinois- Indiana cash grain 
mer on units averaging 230 acres 
d somewhat better luck. His wage 
s $1.20 per hour. This figure re- 
cts average or better crops, 
ipled with price supports. 
A North Dakota grain farmer on 
average 640-acre tract had the 
st to show for his work. He made 
50 an hour. A wheat grower in 
> Kansas-Nebraska area, on the 
er hand, earned only 29 cents per 
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PLATING 
SERVICE 


Cadmium and Linc. . . 


38 years of Service 
to Industry... 


WwW ESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 WALNUT STREET © CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS © SEeley 3-1692 = 


THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY 


“Complete Facilities Under One Roof” 


¢ 630,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE ¢ COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
e OVER 1,700 MACHINE TOOLS e OVER 4,000 STANDARD FASTENERS 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE WORK 
Single through Eight Spindle 
Capacity: 46” through 5% ” diameter 


COLD AND HOT UPSET PRODUCTS 
Capacity: 346” through 144” diameter 


COMPLETE SECONDARY OPERATIONS 


Drillinge Millinge Broachinge Threading e Grinding e Heat Treating 


OVER 4,000 STANDARD FASTENER ITEMS ALWAYS IN STOCK 
Socket Screws e Set Screws e Cap Screwse Dowel Pins e Hexagon Nuts 
Hexagon Keyse Taper Pinse Stripper Bolts e Pipe Plugse Studs 


CONTRACT MANUFACTURING ¢ SPECIAL ASSEMBLIES 
VALVE TRAIN PRODUCTS « LAMP PARTS 
DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT & MANUFACTURING OF METAL PRODUCTS 


Siow. EStebrook 8-7400 


THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD SCREW COMPANY 
2701 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


hour, but drought was a de 
factor. 
Average earnings in agricul 
after interest charges have ne 
been high. For example, in 
1947-49 period which was relative 
prosperous for agriculture, the ¥ 
consin dairy farmer made 68 cé 
per hour, and the Missouri-lor 
Illinois beef-hog raiser, 87 cents. 
Highest average income in th 
period for any segment of agric 
ture went to the Corn Belt farm 
fattening hogs and cattle. Howey 
even his per hour earnings ¥ 
only $2.28. 
These figures, of course, are i 
entirely representative of the ince 
of midwestern agriculture. As im 
cated on tenant operated far 
where the usual “50-50” lease was 
effect, the returns from investmi 
in land generally were better th 
those from labor in crop and li 
stock production. The tenant § 
plied the production items, such 
machinery, which had to be renew 
from time to time at continua 
higher cost. 


Long Established Trend 


This accounts for the long esté 
lished trend toward decrease in # 
proportion of tenants to owner-op 
ators in recent years. In the 20 yé 
between the 1935 and 1954 censu 
farm owners rose from 57 per & 
of total operators to 75 per 
More and more farmers have fou 
it necessary to supplement retufi 
from labor with those from invé 
ment, in order to survive. 

A frequent comment from ownfé 
operators has been: “We just thre 
in our work.” ' 

Many of this group might hi 
auctioned their livestock and equ 
ment, and reinvested their money 
additional land — or, for that mat 
in securities —and then “retired 
California” without any great I 
of income. 

Many farmers did take this row 
They are headed in droves for jf 
in industry, or for retirement un 
social security pensions. The Bu 
of the Census reported 1.9 mill 
fewer people living on farms 
April, 1957, than in April, 1956. 

This number, in addition to t 
ants and elderly persons, incluc 
owner - operators of small or 1 
grade farms, and young people sé 
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7EST MENTS in industrial plant 
cilities totalled $252,574,000 dur- 
the year 1957 with projects in 
ember totaling over $13,465,000. 
the annual total, while being ap- 
dmately half of the totals in 
1 of the last two years, exceeded 
fen out of the preceding seven- 
; years that records have been 
- by the Chicago Association of 
amerce and Industry. 

ojects covered in these figures 
de construction of new plants 
plant expansions, as well as the 
uisition of land or buildings for 
astrial purposes. 


ational Container Corporation, 
ltiwall Bag Division, an affiliate 
he Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
, has purchased water - front 
perty on the Calumet River, 
th of 138th street, served by the 
cago Western Indiana Railroad. 
istruction is underway on a cor- 
ated paper container plant at 
: location, scheduled for comple- 
1 in June, 1958. The new build- 
will contain 300,000 square feet 
oor area, and will eventually be 
irged either for a glass plant or 
additional paper container man- 
turing. 


tandard Rate & Data Service, 
, publishers now located in 
nston, is building a new office 
_ production building in Skokie 
ch will contain 143,000 square 
_ of floor area. Maher and Mc- 
‘w, architect; A. A. Lipsey Asso- 
es, Inc., engineer. The company 

relocate its operations to the 
‘ three story building in 1958. 


ecumseh Pipe Line Company 
ndependence, Kansas, is erecting 
= steel storage tanks, each with 
0,000 barrel capacity, for use of 
‘ral oil refineries in Lake County. 
tank farm will be at Division 


Industrial 
Developments 


eee in the Chicago Area 


street and Central avenue in Scherer- 
ville, Ind., south of Hammond. 
These tanks will be for the storage 
of crude oil before refining. 


e Sinclair Refining Company is 
erecting nine 100,000 barrel storage 
tanks for its own use for storage of 
refined products at the same site in 
Schererville. 


© General Mills, Inc., 104th street 
and the Calumet River, is adding 
80,000 square feet of floor area to its 
plant. This General Mills unit man- 
ufactures flour and cereal products, 
and the increased manufacturing 
facilities will be completed in April, 
1958. 


e Powell Steel Lath, Addison, is 
erecting a new 65,000 square foot 
plant at 3717 Rhodes avenue, Frank- 
lin Park. The company, a producer 
of metal lath and accessories, will 
occupy the new quarters in early 
Spring. 


e Parke-Davis & Company, De- 
troit, is constructing a one-story 
warehouse building and branch of- 
fice in Skokie, scheduled to be com- 
pleted in November, 1958. This 
well-known pharmaceutical firm has 
sold its facilities at 130 N. Franklin 
street in preparation for the move to 
the new structure. The company first 
opened its Chicago operations nearly 
57 years ago. The new warehouse 
will contain 46,000 square feet of 
floor area, designed by Yamasaki, 
Leinweber and Associates. It will be 
equipped with the latest material 
handling and automated operating 
facilities. 


e McKesson & Robbins, 540 W. 
Randolph street, is erecting a large 
warehouse building in Oaklawn. 
This new structure will be com- 
pleted in June and will contain 
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SALE OR RENT 


30,000 SQ. FT. ONE-STORY 
MANUFACTURING 
BUILDING 


Vicinity of Diversey 
and Pulaski 


Immediate Possession 


J.J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Municipal Werks 
Port Development 


Grade Seperations 
Urban Renewal 
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150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 
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BLAST FINISHING 
On All Metals 
CONTROLLED SURFACES 


To Your Specifications 
SPECIALIZING IN PRODUCTION RUNS 


SAND BLAST - DEBURRING - VAPOR BLAST 
LIQUID HONING - SHOT PEENING 
DESCALING 


‘AIRLESS 


Pick Up and Delivery 


WaAgner 4-3500 


3213 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 4, Illinels 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. @ Chicago 
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STAMPINGS 
MACHININGS 


TOOLS & DIES 
LIGHT ASSEMBLIES 


* Finest Quality 
x Speediest Service 


Over 50 Years’ Experience, 
including aircraft work. 
Place your jobs where they 


will be done right 
and on time / 


MAXANT 
117 SO. MORGAN ST. - CHICAGO 1 


CA6-7545 


SEcley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 


FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


"ALLIED SCHOOL 


For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED' 
| specialized training has received universal ap 
H proval as a service to American Industry. 

| Our extensive training facilities are available t 
y you. Consult us about specialized programs t 
fi train and upgrade your men to more skille 
positions as: 


elIndustrial Draftsmen 


somge TOOl-Die Designers 
e Master Machinists 
=a = Tool-Die Makers 


Let a training course be:a, per of your incentive ‘| | 
program for deserving employees. Phone or 
write Mr. H. A. Schneyér for detailed information. 


ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 


Allied Institute of Technology 
1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 


Aerial view of the Federal Tool Corporation, which shows artist’s conception of # 


new warehouse addition (upper right) . 
since it was constructed in 1947 


55,000 square feet of floor area. The 
project will include a parking area 
for cars and room for expansion, and 
will be air-conditioned throughout. 
Johnson and Johnson, architect and 
engineer. 


e Crown Rheostat and Supply 
Company, 3465 Kimball avenue, is 
erecting a new 39,000 square foot 
plant in the Centex Industrial Park 
adjacent to the village of Elk Grove. 
The company will utilize the plant 
to manufacture plating equipment. 
Ralph Stoetzel, architect. 


¢ Compco Corporation, 2251 W. 
St. Paul avenue, will concentrate its 
activities in Chicago in a three and 
five-story building it has acquired at 


1800 N. Spaulding avenue. The 
building contains 165,000 square 
feet and is serviced by the C. M. St. 


P. & P. Railroad. The firm is an 
important manufacturer of fluores- 
cent lights and photographic equip- 
ment. Browne and Storch, Inc. and 
Bennett and Kahnweiler, brokers. 


e Tel-A-Sign, 960 W. 122nd street, 
will double its Chicago plant facili- 
ties with the addition of 60,000 
square feet of floor area to be erected 
in the Spring of 1958. 


e Kasle Steel Corporation, Detroit, 
has acquired approximately 12% 
acres and four buildings at the cor- 
ner of Cottage Grove avenue and 
111th street. The property was for- 
merly owned by the Pullman Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company. 
The four buildings contain more 
than 200,000 square feet of floor 
area and will be remodeled into one 
of the largest and more modern steel 
and aluminum warehouse operations 
in the Chicago Metropolitan Area. 


It is the third addition to the original buildit 


The property is serviced by | 
C. R. I. & P. Railroad. 


© Smith-Corona, Inc., of Syraci 
New York, a well-known typewm 
and business machine manufactuj 
is erecting a research and deyell 
ment laboratory on a 30 acre sité 
Hicks Road near U. S. 14 in N 

western Industrial Park near Ro 

Meadows. The structure will cont 
28,000 square feet of floor area 2 
will concentrate on research in t 
fields of printed communicati¢ 
and integrated data processing. 


© Howell Tractor and Equipme 
Company, 7443 S. Racine avenué, 
erecting a warehouse building in| 
Centex Industrial Park, 26,0 
square feet of floor area for its lh 
of earth moving and grading eqt 
ment. Walter Nelson, architect. 


e Standard Safety Equipm 
Company, 232 W. Ontario street 
building a new factory and off 
structure in Palatine. The & 
building is to contain 24,000 squé 
feet of floor area. The company ¥ 
move its operations for manufact 
ing of face shields, salt tablets | 
dispensers to the new building 
the Spring of 1958. Charles KI¢ 
and Associates, architect; Field @ 
Schiller, Inc., general contractor, 


e Admiral Tool and Manufaet 
ing Company, 2354 Clybourn 
nue, is building a factory and o 
structure at 3652 N. Talman. 
new building will contain appr 
mately 22,000 square feet of fh 
area to which the firm will mové 
operations when completed in I 
The firm deals primarily in 
manufacturing of metal stampi 
Edward Steinhorn, architect. 


tba 
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‘Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


957, 34,000 such claims accounted 
| payments of $82,000,000. This 
npares with $71,000,000 under 
00 claims in the like period of 
year and $53,000,000 under 27,- 
‘claims five years ago. At the cur- 
: rate, the 1957 total will be more 

$110,000,000 under 46,000 
s the Institute of Life Insurance 
rts. 


‘rude Rubber Usage Off — The 
‘Id will use 25,000 fewer tons of 
de rubber and 127,500 more tons 
an-made rubber this year than 
id in 1956, according to John L. 
yer, chairman of the board of 
_B. F. Goodrich Company. This 

be the first time since 1952, 
n the United States government 
d rubber consumption controls 
osed during the Korean war, that 
‘Id crude rubber consumption has 
ined from the previous year, he 


fr. Collyer said the sharp in- 
se in man-made rubber con- 
ption is due to 1) expanding 
duction, not only in the United 
es but in certain of the larger 
ions of Western Europe, and 2) 
continuing high prices for crude 
ber. 

“he use of man-made rubber in 
free world outside the United 
es now accounts for 19.8 -per 
t of the total consumption of 
v rubber. 


Economics of Farming 


(Continued from page 28) 


off-the-farm vocations. Except 
family financing, this last group 
Js it exceedingly hard or even im- 
sible to get started in farming. 
The 1.9 million figure may be 
tly a statistical quirk. The sam- 
survey was made when ordinarily 
re is a seasonal increase in farm 
kers. As the 1957 crop season 
3; late, the comparison may have 
*n_ distorted.) 

Nhatever the exact figure, this 
ration from the farm to the city 
the largest for any one year in 
ory. However, the low rate of 
d transfers indicates that the es- 
lished owner-operators doing a 
sonable volume of business stuck 
+h the land. 

hifting to an urban job often 
difficult for a farmer. In the first 
ce, areas of low farm income 
ally are those with little industry, 
sociologists have found that the 


farmer dislikes to go far in his first 
step toward new employment. 

Also, even where other employ- 
ment was available nearby, the man 
with the technical skills required for 
good farm operation and manage- 
ment often was “not at home” on 
an assembly line. 

Important, too, was the uncertain- 
ty the farmer felt in an industrial 
job. While his wage was below that 
in industry, he was confident of 
more security in a going farming 
business of his own. 

Therefore, he took the alternative 
of increasing units of production in 
order to maintain income. Since he 
already had a good line of machin- 
ery, purchased in better days, this 
was practical. 

Equipment — in excess of needs on 
many farms—ranged all the way 
from a three- or four-plow tractor, 
to a power mower for the lawn. 

The last of the horse drawn imple- 
ments, which farmers had tried to 
use with a tractor, had gone to the 
junk yard. One-row corn pickers 
generally had been traded for two- 
row. 

Recently there had been an ac- 
celerated shift from two-row to four- 


31 
row planting and cultivating equip- 
ment. Dealers every year find it more 
difficult to sell a two-row corn or 
soybean planter. 

Thus, the farmer was in a posi- 
tion to operate larger acreages with 
little additional overhead... . All 
he had to do was find more land. 
First, he tried to rent it. When that 
failed, he sought to buy — either 
way drove up the price. 

Little land was for sale. Besides 
paying a fair return on investment, 
farm ownership was regarded as a 
hedge against the depreciating value 
of dollars. 

Neighbors bid against each other 
for an occasional “eighty” or “one 
hundred and sixty” offered for sale. 
‘They could afford to pay more than 
someone who would have to operate 
the tract as a unit in itself. 

Since the majority of sales were 
for addition to existing units, bare 
acreages sold nearly as high as farms 
with buildings. A house often was 
tossed in with the price of the land. 

Other buildings, also, might have 
added little market value to a farm. 
While they may have been expen- 
sive, they often were not adapted to 
recent stream-lined chore systems. 
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Furthermore, the owner ha 
reckon with the tax assessor, ant 
many school districts that does 
some reckoning. 

Another factor helping to | 
up land values is that profte 
improved technology, even 
not related to soils and crops, t 
to be credited to land. An exam 
is diethylstilbestrol, the growth 
ulating hormone used in beef cai 
production. It increased feed € 
ciency, so the farmer was able 
pay a little more for the land t 
grows the corn. 


Long Range Factors 


These are the long range fact 
in the current rise of land pri 
Other factors influencing last ye 
trend were excellent growing wes 
er for crops, the favorable outk 
for livestock prices, and the § 
Bank (whatever the importance 
that in 1957, in view of the © 
compliance rates throughout ¢ 
Midwest). 

The short term factors can eas 
be weighed too heavily. While 
prospect for a good crop may be” 
final consideration in a decision 
buy, the actual price of land p 
sumably is determined by its lot 
time earnings. 4 

Since his income was dep se 
where did the farmer get mone 
buy land? He had some of it, 
course. Country bankers still rep 
large savings awaiting the purchi 
of land. 

Most of the buyers, neverthel 
had to have some credit, but 
was available for the ostablia 
operator whose net worth often‘ 
ceeds 50 or 60 thousand dollars 

The U.S.D.A. estimates that 
per cent of all land purchases W 
financed. This was an average 
four per cent over the previous ¥ 

Still, the total of mortgage fina 
ing declined. Sales contracts, 0 
other hand, increased to aboull 
per cent of all credit-financed { 
chases. In 1946, when estimates 
this type of financing were | 
made, it was about 25 per cent. — 

Since his experience in the | 
and 30’s, the farmer has hesitate 
mortgage “clear land” to finance 
additional tract. With that risk é 
inated by a contract purchase, 
was willing to pay more. The se 
with this inducement agreed, 
turn, to an installment sale. 
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HE Supreme Court of the United 
tates, in an eight to one ruling, 
ed the decision of a federal 
Tict court upholding the order 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ion in the controversial Rock 
d Motor Transit Company case. 
commission, in its report of 
ember 22, 1954, granted Rock 
nd Motor Transit Company, a 
ally owned subsidiary of the Chi- 
0, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
, unrestricted common carrier 
ority to transport general com- 
ities over U. S. Highway No. 6 
een Chicago, Ill. and Omaha, 
. In finding that public conven- 
ce and necessity warranted ap- 
val of the authority, the com- 
ssion said: “Applicant is the only 
rier that for a considerable num- 
> of years has maintained daily 
merally at least five days a week) 
eduled peddle operations over 
> entire . . . routes regardless of 
> volume of traffic available for 
vvement in such operations. Op- 
sing motor carriers with appro- 
ate authority have not provided 
th a service, except with respect 
selected small segments of the 
ites, .. . These carriers prior to 
gust 30, 1951, delivered less-than- 
ickload freight to Motor Transit 
* movement to destinations they 
> authorized to) serve. Some of this 
ight consisted of low-rated articles 
ich such carriers deemed unprof- 
ble to handle. These carriers in 
iny instances refused to accept 
s-than-truckload shipments from 
sir motor carrier connections for 
yvement to a destination embraced 
their operating authority. As a 
ult thereof, several of these con- 
cting carriers have had to rely 
on Motor Transit to accept and 
ike delivery of such shipments, 
2n in cases where the delivering 
rier was designated by the ship- 
r.” The commission added that its 


ansportation 
and Traffic 


findings did not establish a prece- 
dent but that “each case of this 
character must be determined upon 
the facts and circumstances disclosed 
by the evidence.” Arguing that the 
operation of a railroad-owned truck- 
ing company must be restricted to 
service which is auxiliary or supple- 
mental to the railroad service, the 
American Trucking Associations, 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, and others, fought unsuccess- 
fully to have the courts set aside the 
commission’s order. 


e Truck Drivers’ Union Presents 
Wage Increase Demands: The Cen- 
tral States Drivers Council, repre- 
senting 175,000 truck drivers in 26 
midwestern and southern states, has 
presented the operators with a new 
over -the-road contract to become 
effective February 1, 1958. The new 
contract provides for: 

1. An increase of one-half cent a 
mile each year for three years in the 
current rate of 814 cents per mile; 

2. An increase of 15 cents an hour 
for the first year and 10 cents an 
hour for the next two years in the 
present hourly rate of $2.33; 

3. An increase of 100 per cent in 
the present $2.00 per man per week 
pension contribution; 

3. An increase of 75 cents a week 
per man in the present health and 
welfare employer contribution of 
$2.25. 

The present six year contract, 
which does not expire until Febru- 
ary 1, 1961, contains a reopening 
clause on all pay, pension and wel- 
fare matters. 


e Senate Subcommittee to “Look 
into Deteriorating Railroad Situa- 
tion”: The Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee will begin hearings January 
13, 1958, to “look into the deterio- 
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rating railroad situation,” according 
to an announcement by Senator 
Magnuson, chairman of the commit- 
tee. While witnesses in the hearings 
will not be limited in subject matter 
to be covered, the following three 
main subjects were suggested by Sen- 
ator Smathers of ‘Florida, who heads 
the subcommittee: “(1) Matters on 
which the railroads may help them- 
selves at present, without further 
action by the Congress or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; (2) 
desirable changes in I.C.C. policy 
under existing law; and (3) new 
legislation necessary to insure a 
sound railroad industry as an in- 
tegral part of the national transpor- 
tation system.” In discussing the 
hearing plans, Senator Smathers 
stated: “The available statistics indi- 
cate that the American railroads are 
heading for serious trouble. Carload- 


, 


e COLD ROLLED 
SHEET STEEL 


e COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


Phone 


ings are down and earnings have 
declined. Attention should be given 
to constructive action to allow the 
railroads to help themselves before 
the situation has deteriorated to the 
point at which drastic action would 
be necessary.” Senator Smathers add- 
ed that preliminary figures for Sep- 
tember, 1957, indicate railroad net 
income to be about $65 million as 
compared to approximately $80 mil- 
lion in September, 1955, a decrease 
of over 18 per cent, and that “an- 
other danger sign” is the drop in net 
working capital from about $880 
million in September, 1955, to ap- 
proximately $526 million in Sep- 
tember, 1957. “Experts consider $600 
million as the minimum safe work- 
ing capital necessary for the rail- 
roads,’ he continued, “because 
railroad cash operating expenses ap- 
proximate that amount each month.” 


-Smathers, are Senators Lausche, 
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mittee, in addition to Sena 


necticut. 


e C.A.B. Refuses to Reconside 
Denial of Six Per Cent Airlines 
Hike: The Civil Aeronautics Boai 
has refused to review its denial | 
an emergency six per cent incr 
in airlines passenger fares. Th 
board’s announcement noted that! 
had a full investigation of fare sche 
ules under way. Hearings in & 
investigation are now in progr 
and may last for several montl 
The airlines say that they canme 
wait until the probe is complet 
before receiving a fare increase Bt 
cause of reduced profit margins i 
the costly conversion to jet airer: 


C. Hagerty has announced that Pre 
ident Eisenhower will send f 
nominations of Commissioners 4 
paia and Murphy for new terms @ 


after Congress reconvenes in Jan 
ary. The terms of both commissii 


sioner Arpaia was appointed to & 
commission in 1952 by Preside 
Truman, and Commissioner Murph 
was appointed in 1955 by Presider 
Eisenhower to fill the unexpiré 
term of Hugh W. Cross, who 1 
signed. } 


Long-Range Planning 


(Continued from page 22) 


One of the most fundamental 
these is population. (Figure 1.) 

Actually, it is much more revé; 
ing to look at specific age segmen 
of the population rather than ft 
population as a whole. For exaf 
ple, if we are interested in expa 
sion of the market for washif 
machines, the number of peop 
entering marriageable age each ye 
would be of considerable signi 
icance. Figure 2 exemplifies the sii 
ation by showing ‘the number 
people in the 20-24 age bracket. 

Of course, analysis of populati¢ 
trends cannot tell the whole story 
our economy, since it leaves 
increasing production and consumi 
tion per capita. For this broa¢ 
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rage, economists frequently 
use of Gross National Product, 
h represents in dollar terms the 
| output of goods and services 
ne country. (Figure 3.) 
recasting of sales potential can 
proached in two different ways. 
/ is the “building block” ap- 
ch, which involves independent 
casts of the growth of different 
s of consuming units —automo- 
and farm tractors, for example. 
_ other is the “top down” ap- 
ich, in which the primary fore- 
is of total demand per se, based 
ely on the historical pattern of 
yth. 


New Products 


irect projection of total demand 
- course easier to do, and also in 
mse makes some allowance for 
uses and new products, at least 
Ihe extent that such innovation 
‘occurred in the past. On the 
er hand, such a forecast is less 
ul in that it gives us little or no 
ul as to the product mix in- 
ed. 

_more serious objection to direct 
jection of total demand is that 
mecludes the use of any insight 
: we may have with respect to 
cific product uses. An interesting 
mple is the use of diesel fuel by 
railroads. (Figures 4 and 5.) 
ybviously, the rapid rise in fuel 
demand in past years has come 
ut through substitution of diesel 
»motives for steam locomotives, 
| just as obviously the historic 
in diesel fuel usage cannot con- 
ie much longer. 

“hrough similar analyses of the 
wth of other types of consuming 
ts, and their changing appetities 
fuel and lubricants, we finally 
ive at a prediction of sales poten- 
. (Figure 3.) 

Jp to this point we have in- 
ed nothing of -ompany consid- 
tions into the picture. Indeed, it 
juite likely that our competitors 
e developed a similar prediction 
sales potential, perhaps better 
n ours, perhaps worse. It fol- 
s that our ability to compete 
st rest largely on what we do 
h our forecast of sales potential 
1er than on what we did to get it. 
igure 6 diagrams some of the 
re important factors that are in- 
ved in translating a forecast of 
nomic conditions and sales po- 


tential into an acceptable corporate 
plan. The chart is highly simplified 
in order to make it comprehensible 
in its entirety, for its significance lies 
in the organization and interlocking 
nature of its component parts rather 
than in any one or two of its ele- 
ments. Thus, there are many inter- 
mediate steps, check points, and in- 
terrelationships that are completely 
omitted; as it stands, however, the 
chart should convey some idea of 
the broad pattern involved. 

In general, the chart proceeds 
from upper left to lower right. 
Thus, we start with a forecast of 
growth in the economy as a whole 
and finally wind up with a company 
response that shows a satisfactory 
return on investment. Not only 
does the general economic forecast 
lead directly to the forecast of sales 
potential, but also—as suggested by 
the radiating lines—it indirectly 
permeates the whole pattern of cor- 
porate planning. A somewhat sim- 
ilar permeating influence is exer- 
cised by the actions of competitors, 
shown by the upper right hand 
block, except that in this case the 
influence is more dependent on our 
own actions. In other words, our 


Lower coal costs with... 
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own actions will affect the general 
economy only very slightly, if at all, 
but we can expect considerably 
greater reaction from competition. 

Now let’s take a look at the pat- 
tern in greater detail, starting with 
the forecast of sales potential. The 
next step is a forecast of market 
share, that is, the ratio of our own 
sales to the sales potential. Market 
share can be projected in the light 
of historic trends, but it may be 
more meaningful to treat it as a 
variable ranging within attainable 
limits. The product of market share 
and sales potential is, of course, the 
projected volume of company sales 
as shown in the block so labeled. 


Routes Interrelated 


At this point the path diverges, 
although the divergent routes are 
still very much interrelated. Since 
the most economic way to meet the 
projected sales volume is still an 
open question, several different 
plans of attack are usually formu- 
lated and carried along each of these 
routes until an appropriate selection 
can be made. 

Proceeding to the right we have 


vm 
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' the estimated realization or selling 
price of the products involved. Obvi- 
ously, the price at which we can 
move the projected volume of sales 
is directly affected by competitive 
forces, although this influence is dif- 
ficult to gauge quantitatively. Like- 
wise, our projected market share and 
its direction and rate of change are 
also tied in closely with selling price. 

The cost of marketing is also 
somewhat influenced by competition, 
although the company’s own efh- 
ciency and proper selection of mar- 
keting method is perhaps more apt 
to play the dominant role. 

Other costs include raw materials, 
manufacturing costs, transportation 
charges, depreciation, income taxes, 
and so forth. These costs and the 
resultant net earnings are, of course, 
different for each plan under consid- 
eration. 

Starting with company sales and 
proceeding downward to the left we 
pick up inventory requirements and 
other working capital required for 
each plan. Included in this category 
should be an estimate of accounts 
receivable, cash to be kept on hand, 
and so forth. 


Investment Evaluation 


The third route from company 
sales passes through the block 
marked “investment evaluation.” 
Perhaps it should be marked “plan 
evaluation” instead, for it is here 
that we determine the relative eco- 
nomic attractiveness of all of the 
various plans that have been con- 
sidered. Here we answer such ques- 
tions as should we make or buy, 
what size and type of facilities should 
be installed, when should they be 
built, and so on. This is one of the 
most important phases of the entire 
planning program, and is one of the 
major points of feedback in the 
planning pattern. In this evaluation, 
fixed investment is especially crit- 
ical because it represents a long-term 
commitment to a more or less spe- 
cific course of action. 

One of the most recent and prob- 
ably the best of the methods for 
evaluating a prospective course of 
action in which investment is in- 
volved is the so-called “discounted 
cash flow” procedure, also sometimes 
called “investor’s rate of return” or 
“profitability index.” This proce- 
dure is sufficiently comprehensive to 
permit inclusion of all pertinent 


the linkage is not shown on 


economic factors in the invest 
evaluation. For example, 


chart, the proper application of 
procedure would pick up additic 
working capital required for 
operation of the facilities involy 

Let us then assume that we f 
selected what appears to be the be 
course of action, based on evaluat; 
of our own estimates of varit 
courses of action that we have» ; 
sidered. What then? 


Financial Feasibility 


One test that must be 
sooner or later is that of finan 
feasibility. In other words, how 
we finance the proposed plan? 
many large companies, cash for & 
facilities is generated for the m 
part through retention of earnii 
This route is shown on the ch 
starting with net earnings—1 
time for the corporation as a wh 
—and proceeding to the left. Th 
the application of our dividend pf 
icy to net earnings will indie 
retained earnings, and this when 
preciation charges are added ba 
represents total cash available fe 
within the company. 

On the other side of the ledg 
the need for capital can be divid 
into two parts, which in our @ 
pany we classify as “expansion ¢ 
ital” and “maintenance capita 
Expansion capital covers both t 
cost of new facilities needed to € 
pand operations as well as the ade 
working capital required. Mair 
nance capital, as we use the te 
represents capital expendit 
which primarily go to mainte 
rather than to increase ea 
power—such as replacement 
worn-out equipment, equipment 
improving product quality where 
increase in selling price is involv 
facilities made necessary because 
changing laws or labor standaf 
and the like. When the compat 
total capital expenditure program 
broken down into these two 
gories, it should be possible to rel 
maintenance capital to the level 
sales or earning power and expi 
sion capital to the rate of growth 

Taken together, maintenance 
expansion capital constitute 
outgo as shown in the chart, 
question mark signifies the com 
ison of cash outgo and cash ayailal 
from internal sources, and cor 
tutes a second point of feedback. 


Nay pees a 
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extent that there is a surplus the 
: of company expansion could be 
ped up, or dividends to the 
holders increased. If, on the 
er hand, a deficit that cannot be 
e up from existing cash sur- 
ses is indicated, additional debt 
equity capital must be secured, or 
capital expenditure program re- 
ied. It is also of interest to com- 
maintenance capital to depre- 
ion charges, which gives some 
ight as to whether the rate of 
»reciation is adequate to maintain 
orate earning power at the ex- 
g level. 


Return on Investment 


Che acid test for the entire for- 
-d plan, however, and the final 
mt of feedback is represented by 
urn on investment, as shown in 
bottom row of the chart. Return 
investment is the ratio of esti- 
ted net earnings to projected 
al assets where total assets are 
ined as the sum of working cap- 
| and net fixed assets. 

f this return on investment is 
quate — that is, if it meets or ex- 
ds the company’s cost of capital 
he forward plan as it stands may 
satisfactory even though it may 
_ be optimum. But if the pro- 
ted return on investment is in- 
quate, the entire program de- 
ves rather careful scrutiny. This 
ng back over the plan in the light 
the final answer is where the 
dback approach plays its dom- 
nt role. 

Nn spite of its importance, it is 
icult to say very many words 
yut this procedure. It is largely 
latter of cut and try, and then try 
1e more. 

)f course, it may be that the 
ure is the victim of the past, that 
sd assets already built tend to 
g down the return on investment 
the future. In the long run, how- 
r, the forward plan should show 
rection of this situation as the 
sent plant is replaced with more 
cient equipment in the future. 

f the fault lies in the plan itself, 
nay be helpful to analyze insofar 
possible the operations and cost 
icture of competitive companies 
| set performance standards in 
light of this analysis. It may be 
ill comfort to realize that a com- 
itor is making a profit on a 
duct that your own company is 


selling at a loss, but that same fact 
is a good starting point for an an- 
alysis to find out why. 

At any rate, it is to be hoped that 
finally, after dint of much such 
analysis and cross analysis, a plan is 
achieved that is both workable and 
economically desirable. The term 
“hoped” is appropriate because suc- 
cess in this kind of effort is by no 
means guaranteed. Many things 
could still be wrong —in fact, the 
industry itself could be econom- 
ically submarginal or its entire price 
structure inadequate. 

Even granted an acceptable plan, 
however, there is still the problem 
of keeping it up-to-date and compet- 
itive. No forward plan should be 
considered as fixed for very long. 

There is no denying the impor- 
tance of the role that prediction 
plays, but it is possible to over- 
emphasize it. Although we may be 
limited in our ability to foresee the 
future in the sense of being able to 
predict it, this need not necessarily 
limit our ability to plan. 
events — such as the number of peo- 
ple of marriageable age, or the level- 
ing out of demand for railroad 
diesel fuel—can be foretold with 


Some, 


See 
little reliance on any crystal ball. 

In many cases we can be reason- 
ably sure that product demand will 
increase even though we don’t know 
the speed with which the increase 
will take place. Planning under 
these circumstances may well be 
used to determine the sequence of 
company actions, with the timing of 
these actions still considered vari- 
able. This concept has sometimes 
been called the file-drawer approach, 
in that successive plans can be un- 
covered as needed. 

On the other hand, it is all too 
easy to overlook the significance of 
feedback in the planning operation. 
It is in this area— where we test 
and evaluate alternative courses of 
action, where we judge our prospec- 
tive performance in the light of our 
competitors’ actions, and where we 
measure whole programs against 
financial considerations — that a 
company exercises control over its 
own future. While the problems are 
still off in the future, and time is 
not yet critical —this is the period 
for exploring new ideas and new 
concepts in the search for not just 
any solution but the best possible 
solution. 
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Trends In Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


- more. In 1956 sales increased 

verage of 10 per cent; profits 
2 nearly 25 per cent higher than 
previous year; but top executive 
pensation increased only 5.9 per 


! 1952, when there was an over- 
decrease in net profits, top man- 
ment compensation remained vir- 
Jy unchanged compared with the 
vious year. In 1953 sales and reve- 
s were about 10 per cent over the 
: before, profits were about 5 per 
t ahead, and compensation also 
higher by about 5 per cent. In 
4 sales declined about 2 per cent, 
fits showed a modest increase only 
ause of a change in the tax laws, 
_ the increase in compensation 
only about 1.8 per cent. 


tome Ownership and Income 
jonsumers with incomes of $5,000 
| over now own more than half 
all the nonfarm homes in the 
ntry, according to data compiled 
the Federal Reserve System in its 
vey of Consumer Finances. The 
iparable ratio of home ownership 
this income group was less than 
hird in 1949, when a much 
ler proportion of the nation’s 
nding units had a $5,000 a year 
Jina. 

‘he figures show that practically 
it out of every ten nonfarm 
nding units with incomes of 
00 or more were home owners 
sompared with fewer than seven 
of ten in 1949, For the income 
cket of $5,000 to $7,500, nearly 
-thirds owned their own home 
; year as compared with some- 
at over half in 1949. 


jonfarm Income of Farmers — 
sr a third of the income of the 
ion’s farm operators and their 
ilies is now coming from sources 
irely outside of agriculture, re- 
ting a long-term shift in major 
rces of farm income and a pro- 


gressively lessening dependence on 
farming itself as the predominant 
source of livelihood. The chief factor 
in this trend has been the big 
growth of nonfarm job opportuni- 
ties as the result of the expansion 
of the economy over the last decade 
and a half, but an appreciable and 
growing income is being contributed 
by a return on such things as savings 
and by public and private retire- 
ment benefits, and annuities. 

A special survey made by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Bureau of the 
Census shows that farm operator 
families had an aggregate nonfarm 
income of $6.9 billion in 1955 out 
of a total income of $19.3 billion in 
that year. Thus nonagricultural in- 
come represented 36 cents of every 
dollar of income of farm operators 
and their families in 1955. 

Preliminary figures indicate that 
the nonfarm income of farm opera- 
tor families rose to a new high of 
$7 billion in 1956, though still 36 
cents of every dollar of their total 
income last year. By contrast, the 
comparable income of farm opera- 


tors and their families was somewhat 
under $6 billion in 1957, or 27 cents 
of every dollar of their income; and 
in 1948 was about $514 billion, or 
22 cents of every dollar of income 
for that year. Figures prior to 1948 
are distorted by wartime influences 
and by the depression of the Thir- 
ties. 


e Changing Labor Force —<Auto- 
mation is contributing to changes in — 
the structure of the labor force in 
American industry, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board reports 
after a survey of 130 companies, The 
study disclosed that the proportion 
of workers engaged in direct pro- 
duction labor has declined during 
the past three years; that the pro- 
portion of workers in the factory 
indirect labor force such as mainte- 
nance, production control and in- 
dustrial security personnel, also has 
dipped since 1954, relative to total 
employment; and that these shifts 
in the labor force are accompanied 
by proportionate increases in non- 
factory employment such as head 
office, clerical and sales personnel. 
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Little Johnny, five, was addicted to pro- 
fanity, a habit which caused great concern 
to his mother. One day he got an invita- 
tion to a birthday party, and his mother 
said to him: 

“Johnny, I’ve instructed Mrs. Wilson to 
send you home the minute you use any 
bad words.” 

Twenty minutes after he was sent to the 
party, Johnny returned home. His mother 
would allow no excuses, and sent him to 
bed without his supper. A few minutes 
later she relented and went upstairs to 
see him. 

“Johnny, why did Mrs. Wilson send you 
home? Now tell me the truth —what did 
you do?” 

“Do? Do, hell! I didn’t do nothin’. That 
damn party ain’t ‘til next week!” 


“Is there any danger of tornadoes in this 
locality?” asked the prospective newcomer. 
“Gosh no,” replied the oldtimer. “The 
winds we have here just naturally tear a 


tornado all to pieces.” 


A small boy was being sent to Summer 
camp much against his will, and making no 
bones about it. 

“Why, you'll just love camp,” his aunt 
said soothingly. “You'll have a simply won- 
derful vacation.” 

“I won't,” was the acid retort, “but my 
mother will.” 


At a recent convention in town a sign 
had been erected near the speaker’s plat- 
form for the benefit of press photographers. 
It read: “Do not photograph the speakers 
while they are addressing the audience. 
Shoot them as they approach the platform.” 


Officer: “Say, Smith, where are you go- 
ing at 4 a.m,?” 

Smith (turning into his own driveway): 
“To a lecture.” 


“Did they take an x-ray of your wife's 
jaw at the hospital?” 

“They tried to, but they didn’t have a 
motion picture camera!” 


A man at a crowded bar was heard to 
comment wryly: 

“I’m so full of penicillin that if I were to 
sneeze I’d probably cure two or three 
people.” 


Every payday the engineer would bring 
home his wages in an envelope and turn 
them over to the litthke woman. One pay- 
day, however, he was too sick to make the 
trip down for his check, so his wife went 
to get it. When she saw the check she was 
surprised to see that it was considerably 
larger than her husband usually brought 
home so she asked hubby for an explana- 
tion. 

“Well, I know it looks big, honey,” he 
explained, “but after I pay my conductor 
and fireman and the rest of my crew there 
just isn’t much left.” 


Mother—‘“Isn’t this a rather complicated 
toy for a small child?” 

Toy Salesman—‘“This, madam, is an edu- 
cational toy, specially designed to adjust a 
child to live in the world of today. No 
matter which way he puts it together, it’s 
wrong.” 


“How do you like your new baby sister, 
‘Tommy?”’ 

“Oh, she’s all right, I guess. But just like 
Pop says, there are lots of things we needed 
worse. 


A Sunday School teacher finished a 
on behavior and what we must do to j 
heaven. “Now, Tommy,” she said, * 
what we must do before we can exp 
giveness of sin.” a 

Tommy thought a bit, then replied, 
gotta sin.” { 


After the wedding, the minister pz 
the groom on the back and told him. 
God bless you. You’re at the end 
your troubles.” 

A year or so later, the young husbai 
met the preacher and threatened to Be 
him up. 

“What’s the matter?” the preacher ash 
in astonishment. 

“When you married me, you told 1 
was at the end of all my troubles!” 
young man cried. 

The minister smiled. “Son, I just dit 
tell you which end.” 


Plumber—“Did you bring all the te 
Helper—“Yes, sir!” 
Plumber—“You’re fired!” 


Traveler: “I want to buy a toothbr 
Small-town store proprietor: “Sorry, 
our line of summer novelties ain’t in ¥ 


Teacher—“Remember, it is always bet 
to give than to receive.” 
Billy—“That’s exactly what my 
says.” : 
Teacher—“Your father must be a 
nice man. What’s his profession?” 
Billy—‘He’s a heavyweight boxer.” 


your window—that is, 
faces west. 


Your Important Business Associates, 


Customers and your Friends will want 


NEW HORIZONS 


1 Pie Chicago Metropolitan Area is developing 
more rapidly than any other metropolitan 
area in the nation. Its dynamic growth in indus- 
try, commerce, finance, its rise to preeminence as 
a medical, educational and research center, and 
the vigor with which it is attacking its public 
problems are attracting international attention. 

Dramatic as these achievements of the recent 
past are, the future is even more brilliant. In 
more than 40 articles and some 200 illustrations, 
Cuicaco’s New Horizons projects the Chicago 
area’s future for 10 to 20 years. These forecasts 


Tell| Your Secretary 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS TODAY 


cover the plans of governmental agencies, leading 
industries, trade, finance, transportation, medi- 
cine, research, education and recreation. 

Many companies are distributing copies of 
Cuicaco’s New Horizons to business associates, 
customers and employes . . . as an invaluable 
guide in future planning and as an effective 
promotional medium for Chicago. 

Cuicaco’s New Horizons is available to you 
for the same purposes. Copies, durably bound in 
a beautiful full color cover, may be purchased 
at $2.00 each. 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


Here’s my order for 
NEW HORIZONS. 
1 Our check for $ 
O Please bill me. 


is attached. 
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There are 43 Clauses, 2 Kringles, and no 
Scrooges in Chicago and suburbs. 


Thousands of Santa’s oldest friends and 
ablest helpers live here, too. (See the 
Tribune’s48-year-long list of Good Fellows.) 


It all started back in December, 1909, 
when the Tribune received a letter report- 
ing the plight of Chicago’s needy children. 
The Tribune published the letter and the 
Good Fellow movement was born. It has 
become an annual Tribune event. Other 
cities picked it up—and now it is national. 


Tribune activities—and Tribune adver- 
tising—are effective because the Tribune 
gets close to the heart of Chicago. 


It reaches as many people in Chicago and 


suburbs as the seven top weekly national 
magazines combined! More than 6 times 
as many Chicagoans read the Tribune as 
turn on the average evening TV show. 


That’s why one of Chicago’s department 
stores was able to sell more than $45,000 
worth of slip covers as a result of a single 
Tribune page. Why another page brought 
over 5,000 customers to Kroch’s & Bren- 
tano’s new book store on opening day. 
Why Brooks Brothers, using the Tribune 
exclusively, has more than doubled its 
business in seven years. 


Advertisers bought the equivalent of 
more than 20,000 pages in the Tribune 
in 1957. Why not make the Tribune part 
of your plans for 1958? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


ie with hve, On (Jeisluas “Llyy 


